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early in September : the air being of that delightful and ex- 
hilarating temperature that converts the mere sense of exis- 
tence into pleasure. The heats of simmer were over, and 
the sky had assumed its mildest tint of blue. All was calm 
and cool and lovely, and the country seemed sleeping in 
luxuriant repose. The grass, refreshed by the August rains, 
looked green as that of the “ Emerald Isle ;”’ and the forest 
trees had not yet began to wear the brilliant colors of autumn, 
excepting here and there a maple whose foliage was already 
crimsoned. The orchards were loaded with fruit, glowing 
in ripeness: and the buckwheat fields, white with blossoms, 
perfumed the air with their honied fragrance. The rich 
flowers of the season were in full bloom. Birds of beautiful 


was to stay away ten years, I do not believe they’d be the 
least affronted.” 

As the old lady had intimated, her visits, instead of being 
\“‘few and far between,” were many and close together. It 
is said you may get used to any thing, and therefore the 
Chestons did not sell off their property and fly the country on 
account of Aunt Quimby. Luckily, she never brought with 
her any of the Fairfowl family, her son-in-law having suffi- 
cient tact to avoid on principle all visiting intercourse with 
people who were beyond his sphere ; for though certain of 
being kindly treated by the Chestons themselves, he appre- 
hended that he and his would probably be looked down upon 
by persons whom they might chance to meet there. Mrs. 
Quimby, for her part, was totally obtuse to all sense of these|| plumage still lingered in the woods, and were warbling their 
|distinctions. |farewell notes, previous to their return to a-more southern 

One Monday evening, on his return from town, Captain)jlatitade. The morning sunbeams danced and glittered on 
Cheston bronght his wife and sister invitations to a projected||the blue waters of the broad and brimming Delaware, as the 
pic-nic party, among the managers of which were two of his|| mirrored surface reflected its green and fertile banks with 
intimate friends. The company was to consist chiefly of||their flowery meadows, embowering groves, and modestly 
ladies and gentlemen from the city. Their design was tojjelegant villas. 
assemble on the following Thursday at some pleasant retreat|| The ground allotted to the party was an open space in the 
‘on the banks of the Delaware, and to recreate themselves|| woodlands which ran along an elevated ridge looking directly 
with an unceremonious fete champetre. “I invited them,”||down on the noble river that from its far-off source in the 
continued the captain, “to make use of my grounds for the |Catskill Mountains, first dividing Pennsylvania from New 
purpose. We can find an excellent place for them in the|| York, and then from New Jersey, carries its tributary stream 
woods by the river side. Delham and Lonsgrave will be|/the distance of three hundred miles, till it widens into the 
here to-morrow to reconnoitre the capabilities of the place.” jdim and lonely bay whose last waves are blended with the 

The ladies were delighted with the prospect of the pic-nic|/dark-rolling Atlantic. Old trees of irregular and fantastic 
party ; more especially on finding that most of the company |/forms, leaning far over the water, grew on the extreme edge 
were known to them. of this bank; and from its steep and crumbling side pro- 

“Tt will be charming,” said Albina, “to have them near||truded their wildly-twisted roots, fringed with long fibres that 
us, and be able to supply them with many conveniences from||had been jwashed bare by the tide which daily overflowed 
@er own house. You may be assured, dear Bromley, that I}|the broad strip of gray sand that margined the river. Part 
shall liberally do my part towards contributing to the pic-|/of an old fence that had been broken down and carried away 
nickery. You know that our culinary preparations never |by the incursions of a spring freshet, still remained, at inter- 
go wrong now that I have more experience, good servants,||vals along the verge of the bank; and the ladies had pre- 
and above all plenty to do with.” vailed on Captain Cheston not to repair it, as in its ruinous 

‘“‘ How fortunate,” said Myrtilla Cheston, “that Mrs. Quim-|'state it looked far more picturesqae than if new and in good 
by left us this morning. This last visit has been so Jong,|/order. In clearing this part of the forest, many of the largest 
that I think she will scarcely favor us with another in less|/and finest trees had been left standing, and beneath their 
than two or three weeks. I hope she will not hear that the||shade seats were now dispersed for the company. In another 
pic-nic is to be on our place.” part of the opening, a long table had been set under a sort of 

‘‘ There is no danger,” replied Cheston. “ Aunt Quimby marquee, constructed of colors brought from the Navy Yard, 
cannot possibly know any of the persons concerned in it.|/and gracefully saspended to the wide spreading branches of 
And, besides, I met her to-day in the street, and she told me||some noble oaks : the stars and stripes of the most brilliant 
that she was going to set out on Wednesday for Baltimore,|/flag in the world blending its picturesque elegance with the 
to visit Billy Fairfowl’s sistery Mrs. Bagnell: ‘ Also,’ said|/green and clustering foliage. At a little distance, under a 
she, ‘it will take me from this time to that to pack my things, || group of trees, whose original forms were hidden beneath 
as I never before went so far from home, and I dare say I|;impervious masses of the finest grape-vine, was placed a side- 
shall stay in Baltimore all the rest of the fall. I don’t believe||table for the recéption of the provisions as they were un- 
when the Bagnells once have me with them they’ll let me||packed from the baskets, and a clear shady brook which 
come away much this side of winter.’ ” wandered near, rippling over a bed of pebbles on its way 

“T sincerely hope they will not,” exclaimed Albina; “TJ|/down to the river, afforded an unlimited supply of “ water 
am so glad that Nancy Fairfow] has married a Baltimorean.|/clear as diamond spark,” and made an excellent refrigerator 
‘I trust they will make their house so pleasant to Aunt Quim-||for the wine bottles. 
by, that she will transfer her favor frum us to them. You|| Most of the company were to go up in the early boat ; par- 
know she often tells us that Nancy and herself are as much|/posing to return in the evening by the rail road. Others, 
alike as two peas, both in looks and ways ; and from her ac-|| who preferred making their own time, were to come in car- 
count, Johnny Bagnell must be a third pea, exactly resem-||riages. As soon as the bell of the steamboat gave notice of 
ling both of them.” é her approach, Captain Cheston, with his wife and sister, 

“ And yet,” observed Cheston, “ people whose minds are of|!accompanied by Lieutenants Delham and Lonsgrave, went 
the same calibre, do not always assimilate as well as might||down to the landing place to receive the first division of the 
be supposed. When foo nearly alike, and too close to each/|pic-nic party, which was chiefly of young people, all with 
other, they frequently rub together so as fo grate exceedingly.” ||smiling countenances, and looking as if they anticipated a 

_ We will pass over the intervening days by saying that the/|very pleasant little fete. The Chestons were prepared to say 
preparations for the pic-nic party were daly and successfully || with Seged of Ethiopia, “ This day shall be a day of happi- 
made; the arrangement of the ground being undertaken by|/ness ;” but as the last of the gay procession stepped from 
Captain Cheston and Lieutenants Delham and Lonsgrave,|/the landing board, Aunt Quimby brought up the rear. 
and completed with the taste, neatness, and judicious arrange-|| “Oh! Bromley,” said Mrs. Cheston, in a low voice to her 
ment, which always distinguishes such things when done by||husband, “there is our most mal-apropos of aunts ; I thought 
officers, whether of army or navy. she was a hundred miles off. This is really too bad; what 

The appointed Thursday arrived. It was a lovely day,lishall we do with her? On this day too, of all days” — 


Select Tales. 

















































MAR. SMITH. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE STORY OF “‘ MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS.” 








BY MISS LESLIE. 





Tuose of my readers who recollect the story of Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potts, may not be sorry to learn that in less than two 
years after the marriage of Bromley Cheston and Albina, 
Mrs. Marsden was united to a southern planter of great 
wealth and respectability, with whom she had become ac- 
quainted during a summer excursion to Newport. Mrs. Sel- 
bourne (ihat being her new name) was now, as her letters 
denoted, completely in her element, presiding over a large 
establishment, mistress of twelve house-servants, and almost 
continually engaged in doing the honors of a spacious man- 
sion to a round of company, or in complying with similar 
invitations from the leading people of a populous neighbor- 
hood, or in reciprocating visits with the most fashionable 
inhabitants of the nearest city. Her only regret was that 
Mrs. Washington Potts could not “be there to see.” But 
then, as a set-off. Mrs. Selbourne rejoiced in the happy re- 
flection that a distance of several hundred miles placed a 
great gulph between herself and Aunt Quimby, from whose 
Vandal incursions she now felt a delightful sense of security. 
She was not, however, like most of her compatriots, a warm 
advocate for the universal diffusion of railroads — neither 
did she assent very cordially to the common remarks about 
this great invention annihilating both time and space, and 
bringing “the north and the south, and the east and the 
west’ into the same neighborhood. 

Bromley Cheston, having succeeded to a handsome iuSeri 
tance by the demise of an opulent relative, in addition to his 
house in Philadelphia, purchased as a summer residence that 
of his mother-in-law on the hanks of the Delaware, greatly 
enlarging and improving it, and adding to its little domain 
some meadow and woodland; also a beautiful piece of 
ground which he converted into a green lawn, sloping down 
towards the river, and bounded on one side by a shady road 
that led to a convenient landing-place. 

The happiness of Albina and her husband (who in the 
regular course of promotion became Captain Cheston,) was 
much increased by the society of Bromley’s sister Myrtilla, 
a beautiful, sprightly and intelligent girl, whom they invited 
tolive with them after the death of her maternal grandmother, 
an eastern lady, with whom she had resided since the loss 
of her parents, and who had left her a little fortune of thirty 
thousand dollars. 

Their winters were passed in Philadelphia, where Albina 
found herself qaite at home in a circle far superior to that 
of Mrs. Washington Potts, who was one of the first to visit 
Mrs. Cheston on her marriage. This visit was of course re- 
ceived with civility, but returned by merely leaving a card 
at the door. No notice whatever was taken of Mrs. Potts’ 
second call; neither was she ever invited to the house. 

When Cheston was not at sea, little was wanting to com- 
plete the perfect felicity of the family. It is true they were 
not entirely exempt from the occasional annoyances and 
petty vexations inseparable from even the happiest state of 
human life—but these were only transient shadows, that 
on passing away generally served as topics of amusement, 
and caused them to wonder how trifles, diverting in the 
recollection, could have really so troubled them at the time 
of occurrence. Such, for instance, were the frequent visita- 
tions of Mrs. Quimby, who told them (after they had en- 
larged their villa, and bought a carriage and a tilbury,) 
“ Really, good people, now that things are all so genteel, and 
pleasant, and fall-handed, I think I shall be apt to favor you 
you with my company the greatest part of every summer. 
There’s no danger of Billy Fairfowl and Mary being jealous. 
They always let me go and come just as I please; and if I 
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“We can do nothing but endeavor as usual to make the 
best of her,” replied the captain. “But where did she pick 
up that common looking man whom she seems to be hauling 
along with her ?”’ 

Mrs. Quimby now came up, and after the first greeting, 
Albina and Myrtilla endeavored to withdraw from her the 
attention of the rest of the company, whom they conducted 
for the present to the house ; but she seized upon the captain, 
to whom she introduced her companion by the appellation 
of Mr. Smith. The stranger looked embarrassed, and seemed 
as if he could scarceiy presume to take the offered hand of 
Captain Cheston, and mattered something about trespassing 
on hospitality, but Aunt Quimby interrupted him with— 
“Oh! nonsense now, Mr. Smith — where’s the use of being 
so shamefaced, and making apologies for what can’t be 
helped? I dare say my nephew and niece wonder quite 
as much at seeing me here, supposing that I’m safe and 
sound at Nancy Bagnell’s, in Baltimore. But are you 
sure my baggage is all on the barrow —just step back and 
see if the big blue band-box is safe, and the little yellow 
one; I should not wonder if the porter tosses them off, 
or crushes in the lids. All men seem to have a spite at 
band-boxes.” 

Mr. Smith meekly obeyed: and Aunt Quimby taking the 
arm of Cheston, walked with him towards the house. 

“Tell me who this gentleman is,’”’ said Captain Cheston. 
“ He cannot belong to any of the Smiths of ‘ Market, Arch, 
Race and Vine, Chesnut, Walnut, Spruce and Pine.’” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Quimby, ‘‘nor to the Smiths of the 
cross streets neither; nor to those up in the Northern Lib- 
erties, nor to them down in Southwark. If you mean that 
he is not a Philadelphia man, you’ve hit the nail on the 
head — but that’s no reason there shouldn’t be Smiths enough 
all over the world. However, the short and the long of it is 
this—I was to have started for Baltimore yesterday morning, 
bright and early, with Mr. and Mrs, Neverwait— but the 
shoemaker had not sent home my over-shoes, and the dyer 
had not finished my gray Canton crape shaw] that he was 
doing a cinnamon brown, and the milliner disappointed me 
in new lining my bonnet; so I could not possibly go, you 
know, and the Neverwaits went without me. Well, the 
things were brought home last night, which was like coming 
a day after the fair. But as I was all packed up, I was bent 
upon going somehow or other this morning. So I made 
Billy Fairfow] take me down to the wharf, bag and baggage, 
to see if he could find any body he knew to take charge of 
me to Baltimore. And there, as good Juck would have it,| 
we met with Mr. Smith, who’has been several times in Billy’s! 
store, and bought domestics of him, and got acquainted with 
him ; so that Billy finding this poor Mr. Smith was a stran- 
ger, and a man that took no airs, and that did not set up for 
great things, got very sociable with him, and even invited 
him totea. Now, when we met him on the wharf, Mr. Smith 
was quite a wind-fall for us, and he agreed to escort me to 
Baltimore, as of course he must when he was asked. So 
then Billy being in a hurry to go to market for breakfast, 
(before all the pick of the butter was gone,) just bade me 
good bye, and left me on the wharf, seeing what good hands 
I was in. Now poor Mr. Smith being a stranger, and of 
course not so well used to steambvats as our own people, 
took me into the wrong one; for the New York and Balti- 
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crowd hiding every thing from us. And afier we got on! 
board, I was so busy talking and he a listening, and looking 
at the people, that we never found out our mistake till we 
were half way up the river, instead of being half way down 
it. And then I heard the ladies all round talking of a nic or 
a pic, (or both I believe they called it,) that they said was to 
be held on Captain Cheston’s grounds. So then I pricked up 
my ears, and found that it was even so; and f told them 
that Captain Cheston was a near relation of mine, for his 
wife was own daughter to Mrs. Marsden that was, whose 
first husband was my sister Nelly’s own son ; and all about 
your marrying Albina, and what a handsome place you 
have, and how Mr. Smith and I had got into the wrong boat, 
and were getting carried off, being taken up the river instead 


of down.” 

«“ And what did the company say to all this?” inquired 
Cheston. 

“ Why I don’t exactly remember, but they must have said 
something ; for I know those that were nearest stopped their 
wn talk when I began. And after awhile, I went across to 
the other side of the boat, where Mr. Smith was leaning 
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ask people to tea unless he is sure their are pretty decent 


sort of folks. 
quired about Mr. Smith, and described his look and dress 


more boats were laying side by side, and seemed both mixed’ just as he would a runaway ’prentice. And the consul knew 
together, so that it was hard telling which was which, the! exactly who he meant, and told him he would answer for 





even the brown paper parcel and the calico bag. That’s his 
own trunk under all the rest.” 

Mr. Smith now came up, and inquired of Captain Cheston 
for the nearest inn, that he might remain there till a boat 
passed down for Philadelphia. “Why, Mr. Smith,” inter- 
rupted Aunt Quimby, “ where’s the sense of being so back- 
ward. We onght to be thankful for our good luck in getting 
here on the very day of the pic-nic, even though we did come 
by mistake. And now you are here, it’s all nonsense for 
you to run away and go and mope by yourself at a country 
tavern. I suppose you are afraid you’re not welcome. But 
I'll answer for you as well as myself.” 

Civility to the stranger, required that Captain Cheston 
should second Mrs. Quimby; and he did so in terms so 
polite that Mr. Smith was induced with much diffidence to 
remain. 

“ Poor man,” said Aunt Quimby, in a low voice, to the 
captain; “ between ourselves it’s plain enough that he is not 
much used to being among great people, and he’s afraid of 
feeling like a fish out of water. He must have a very poor 
opinion of himself, for even at Billy Fairfowl’s he did not 
seem quite at home ; though we all tried to encourage him, 
and I told him myself, as soon as we sat down to the tea- 
table, to make just as free as if he was in his own house.” 

Arrived at the mansion of the Chestons, Mrs. Quimby at 
first objected to changing her dress, which was a very rusty 
black silk, with a bonnet to match; declaring that she was 
sure nothing was expected of people who were on their 
travels, and that she saw no use in taking the trouble to 
unpack her baggage. She was, however, overruled by the 
representations of Albina, who offered to both unpack and 
re-pack for her. Accordingly she equipped herself in what 
she called her second best suit. The gown was a thick 
rustling silk of a very reddish brown, with a new inside 
kerchief of blue tinted book muslin, that had never been 
washed. Over her shoulders she pinned her Canton crape 
shawl, whose brown tinge was entirely at variance with the 
shade of her gown. On her head was a stiff, hard cap, 
trimmed with a satin ribbon of a still different brown color, 
the ends of the bows striking out horizontally, and sculloped 
into numerous points. She would not wear her best bonnet, 
lest it should be injured; and fortunately her worst was so 
small that she found if she put it on it would crush her second 
best cap. She carried in one hand a stiff starched handker- 
chief of imitation cambric, which she considered too good to 
unfold; and with the other she held over head a faded green 
parasol. 

Thus equipped, the old lady set out with Captain and Mrs. 
Cheston for the scene of the pic-nic ; the rest of the party 
being a little in advance of them. They saw Mr. Smith 
strolling about the lawn, and Mrs. Quimby called to him to 
come and give his arm to her niece, saying, “There, Albina, 
take him under your wing, and try to make him sociable, 
while I walk on with your husband. Bromley, how well 
you look in your navy regimentals. I declare I’m more and 
more in luck. It is not every body that can have an officer 
always ready and willing to squire them.””— And the old 
lady, (like many young ladies, ) unconsciously put on a differ- 
ent face and walk, while escorted by a gentleman in uniform. 

“Bromley,” continued Aunt Quimby, “I heard some of 
the pic-nic ladies in the boat saying that those which are to 
ride up are to bring a lion with them. This made me open 
my eyes, and put me all in a quiver; so I could not help 
speaking out, and saying —I should make a real right down 
objection to his being let loose among the company, even if 
he was ever sotame. Then they laughed, and one of them 
said that a lion meant a great man; and asked me if I had 
never heard the term before. I answered that may be I had, 
but it must have slipped my memory ; and that I thought it 
a great shame to speak of Christian people as if they were 
wild beasts.” 

“ And who is this great man?” inquired Cheston. 

“Oh! he’s a foreigner from beyond sea, and he is coming 
with some of the ladies in their own carriage — Baron Some- 
body ”* — 

“Baron Von Klingenberg,” said Cheston. “I have heard 
of him.” 

“That’s the very name. It seems he is just come from 
Germany, and has taken rooms at one of the tip-top hotels, 
where he has a table all to himself. I wonder how any 
man can bear to eat his victuals sitting up all alone, with 
not a soul to speak a word with. I think I should die if I 
had nobody totalkto. Well—they said that this Baron is a 
person of very high tone, which I suppose means that he has 


over the railing and looking at the foam flying from the 
wheels, (as if it was something new,) and I pulled his sleeve 
and told him we were quite in luck to-day, for we should be 
at a party without intending it. And he made a sort of 
hemming and hawing about intruding himself (as he called 
it) without an invitation. But I told him to leave all that 
to me—I’d engage to pass him through. And he talked 
something of betaking himself to the nearest hotel after we 
landed, and waiting for the next boat down the river. How- 
ever, I would not listen to that ; and ] made him understand 
that any how there could be no Baltimore to-day, as it was 
quite too Jate to get there now by any contrivance at all; 
and that we would go down with the other company this 
evening by the rail road, and take a fresh start to-morrow 
morning. Still he seemed to hold back, and IJ told him that 
as to going to the party, all things had turned up as if it was 
to be} and I should think it a sin to fling such good luck 
aside when it was just ready to drop into our mouths, and 
that he might never have another chance of being in such 
genteel company as long as he lived. This last hint seemed 
to do the business, for he gave a sort of a pleased smile, and 
made no more objection. And then I put him in mind that 
the people that owned the ground were my own niece and 
nephew, who were always crazy to see me and have me 
with them ; and I could answer for it they’d be just as glad 
to see any of my acquaintance —and as to the eatables, I 
was sure his being there would not make a cent’s worth of 
difference, for I was certain there’d be plenty, and oceans of 
plenty, and I told him only to go and look at the baskets of 
victuals that were going up in the boat; besides all that, | 
knew the Chestons would provide well, for they were never 
backward with any thing.” 

She now stopped to take breath, and Cheston inquired if 
her son-in-law knew nothing more of Mr. Smith than from 
merely seeing him in his store. 

“Oh! yes—did not I tell you we had himtotea? You 
need not meution it to any body — but (if the trath must be 
told) Mr. Smith is an Englishman. The poor man can't 
help that, you know: and I’m sure I should never have 
guessed it, for he neither looks English nor talks English. 
He is not a bit like that-impudent Mr. Montague, who took 
slices out of Albina’s big plum cake, hours before the com- 
pany came, at that great party she gave for Mrs. Washing- 
ton Potts.” 

“Pshaw!” said Cheston. 

“Yes, you may well pshaw at it. But after all, for my 
own part, I must say I enjoyed myself very much that eve- 
ning. I had a great deal of pleasant talk. I was sorry 
afterwards that I did not stay down stairs to the last, to see 
if all the company took French leave, like me. If they did, 
it mast have been quite a pretty sight to see them go. By 
the bye, (now I talk of French leave,) did you hear that the 
Washington Pottses have broke all to pieces and gone off to 
France, to live upon the money that he made over to his 
wife to keep it from his creditors?” 

«“ But Mr. Smith,’’ resumed Cheston. 

«“ Why, Bromley, what makes you so fidgety? Billy Fair- 
fowl (though I say it that shouldn’t say it) is not the man to 



















































































So he went first to the British Consul, and in- 


Mr. Smith’s being a man of good character, and perfectly 
honest and respectable. And that you know is quite as 
much as need be said of any body. So then we had him to 
tea, quite in a plain way; but he seemed very easily satis- 
fied, and though there were huckleberries and cucumbers 
and dough nuts, he did not eat a thing but bread and butter, 
and not much of that, and took no sugar in his tea, and only 
drank two cups. And Billy talked to him the whole eve- 
ning about our factories, and our coal and iron: and he lis- 
tened quite attentively, and seemed to understand very well, 
though he did not say much; and he kept awake all the 
time, which was very clever of him, and more than Billy is 
used,to. He seems like a good natured man, for he saved 
little Jane from pulling the tea-waiter down on her head as 
she was coming from under the table ; and he ran and picked 
up Johnny when he fell over the rockers of the big chair, 
and wiped the blood off his nose with his own clean hand- 
kerchief. I dare say he’s a good soul; but he is very hum- 
ble minded, and seems so afraid of saying wrong, that he 
hardly says any thing. Here he comes, trudging along be- 
side the porter, and I see he has got all the baggage safe, 
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a very loud vuice—and from what I could gather, it’s fash-|| “No, madam,” said Miss Lybrand, looking very red; “my lhe was ever in such genteel society before ; and may be he 
ionable for the young ladies to fall in love with him, and|jfather’s name is Richard.” thinks it his duty to listen and not to talk, poor man. Bat 
they think it an honor to get a bow from him in Chestnut|| “Richard ?—he must have been one of the second wife’s/|then he ought to know that in our country he need not be 
street, and they take him all about with them. And they||children. Oh! I remember seeing him about when he was||afraid of nobody; and that here all people are equal, and 
say he has in his own country a castle that stands on banks//a little boy. He had a curly head, and on week days gen-||one is as good as another.” 
of rind, which seems a strange foundation. Dear me —now/jerally wore a grey jacket and cordury trowsers; but he had|| “ Not exactly,” said the young lady ; “we have in Amer- 
we've got to the pic-nic place — how gay and pretty every//a nice bottle-green suit for Sunday. Yes, yes—they went|/ica, as in Europe, numerous gradations of mind, manners, 
thing looks, and what heaps of victuals there must be in all|/to our church, and sat up in the gallery. And he was your/fand character. Politically we are equal, as far as regards 
those baskets, and oceans of drinkables in all those bottles|/father, was he? Then Aaron must have been your own//the rights of citizen and the protection of the laws ; and also 
and demijohns. Mercy on me—I pity the dishwashers—|juncle. He was a very careful drivet for a young man. He||we have no privileged orders. But individually it is diffi- 
when will they get through all the dirty plates! And I de-//learnt of his father. I remember just after we were first||cult for the refined and the vulgar, the leasned and the 
clare, how beautiful the flags look! fixed up over the table|//married, Mr. Quimby hiring Moses Lybrand’s best carriage} ignorant, the virtuous and the vicious to associate familiarly 
jast like bed-<urtains —I am glad you have plenty of chairs//to take me and my bridesmaids and groomsmen on a trip to/| and indiscriminately, even in a republic.” 
here, beside the benches. And only see !—if here an’t cakes||Germantown. It was a yellow coachee with red curtains,|| The old lady looked mystified for a few moments, and 
and lemonade coming round.” and held us all very well with close packing. In those days||then proceeded —“ As you say, people’s different. Wecan’t 

The old lady took her seat under one of the large trees,||people like us took their wedding rides to Germantown’and be hail fellow well met with Tom, Dick, and Harry — but 
and entered unhesitatingly into whatever conversation was//Frankford and Derby, and ordered a dinner at a tavern with|| for my part I think myself as good as any body.” 

within her hearing ; frequently calling away the Chestons to|/custards and whips, and came home in the evening. Andj| No one contradicted this opinion, and just then a gentle- 

ask them questions, or address to them remarks. The com-/|the high-flyers, when they got married, went as far as Ches-|}man came up and said to the young lady: “ Miss Atwood, 

pany generally divided into groups ; some sat, some walked, ||ter or Dunks’ Ferry. They did not then start off from the|/allow me to present you with a sprig of the last wild roses 
some talked; and some retreating further into the woods, |ichurch door and scour the roads all the way to Niagara just||of the season. I found a few still lingering on a bush ina 
amused each other with singing, or playing forfeits. There||because they were brides and grooms, as if that was any|/shady lane just above.” 

was, as is usual in Philadelphia assemblages, a very large|jreason for flying their homes directly. But pray what has “**f bid their blossoms in my bonnet waive,” ”” 

proportion of handsome young ladies ; and all were dressed ||become of your uncle Aaron?” said Miss Atwood; inserting them amid one of the riband 

in that consistent, tasteful, and decorous manner which dis-|| ‘I do not know,” said the young lady, looking much dis-|/ bows. 

tinguishes the fair damsels of the city of Pennsylvania. pleased ; “I never heard of him.” “ Atwood — Atwood,” said Aunt Quimby, “I know the 
In a short time Mrs. Quimby missed her protegee, and|} ‘But did not you not tell me your grandfather’s name|/name very well. Is not your father Charles Atwood who 

looking round for him, she exclaimed — “Oh! if there is not||was Moses ?” ased to keep a large wholesale store in Front street ?” 

Mr. Smith a sitting on a rail just back of me all the titne.|/ ‘There may have been other Moses Lybrands.” “T have the happiness of being that gentleman’s daugh- 

Do come down off the fence, Mr. Smith. You'll finda much|} “ Was not hea short, pock-marked man, that walked a/|ter,” replied the young lady. 

pleasanter seat on this low stump behind me, than to stay//little lame, with something of a cast in his right eye: or, 1|| “ And you live up Chesnat street now, don’t you ?— among 

perched up there. Myrtilla Cheston, my dear, come here —|/won’t be positive, may be it was in the left.” the fashionables —” 

I want to speak to you.” “‘T am very sure papa’s father was no such looking per-|; ‘ My father’s house is up Chesnut street.” 

Miss Cheston had the amiability to approach promptly||son,” replied Miss Lybrand; “bat [ never saw him—hej| ‘ Your mother was a Ross, wasn’t she —” 

and cheerfully: though called away from an animated|jdied before I was born —” “ Her maiden name.was Ross.”’ 

conversation with two officers of the navy,two ofthe army,|} “Poor old man,” replied Mrs. Quimby ; “if I remember|| ‘I thought so,” proceeded Mrs. Quimby ; “I remember 

and three young lawyers, who had all formed a semicircle|jright, he became childish many years before his death.” your father very well. He was the son of Tommy Atwood, 

round four of the most attractive belles: herself being the}; Miss Lybrand then rose hastily, and proposed to her im-|| who kept an ironmonger’s shop down Second street, by the 
cynosure. mediate companions a walk further into the woods; and|| New Market. Your grandfather was a very obliging man, 
“ Myrtilla,” said Aunt Quimby, in rather a low voice,||Myrtilla, leaving the vicinity of Mr. Smith, came forward|| rather fat. I have often been in his store, when we lived 

‘ do take some account of this poor forlorn man that’s sitting ||and joined them: her friends making a private signal to her|| down that way. I remember once of buying a wafile-iron of 

behind me. He’s so very backward, and thinks himself such|/not to invite the aforesaid gentleman to accompany them. || him, and when I tried it and found it did not make*a pretty 

a mere nobody, that I dare say he feels bad enough at being|| Aunt Quimby saw them depart, and looking round said—!|| pattern on the waffles, I took it back to him to change it: 

here without an invitation, and all among strangers too—||** Why, Mr. Smith, have the girls given you the slip? But|| but having no other pattern, he returned me the money as 

though I’ve told him over and over that he need not have/|to be sure, they meant you to follow them.” soon as I asked him. And another time, he had the kitchen 
the least fear of being unwelcome. There now —there’s aj} Mr. Smith signified that he had not courage to do so with-| tongs mendnd for me without charging a cent, when I pat 
good girl—go and spirit. him up a little. You know you//out an invitation, and that he feared he had already been|| him in mind that I had bought them there; which was cer- 
are at home here on your brother’s own ground.” tiring Miss Cheston. tainly very genteel of him. And no wonder he made a for- 

* I scarcely know how to talk to an Englishman,” replied|! “ Pho, pho,” said Mrs. Quimby, “you are quite too hum-|| tune ; as all people do who are obliging to their customers, 

Myrtilla, in a very low voice. ble. Pluck up a little spirit and run after the girls.” and properly thankful to them. Your grandfather had a 
“ Why, can’t you ask him if he ever in his life saw so|| “I believe,” replied he, “I cannot take such a liberty.” || brother, Jemmy Atwood, who kept a china-shop up Third 

wide a river, and if he ever in his life saw such big trees,|| Then J’ll call Captain Cheston to introduce you to some|| street. He was your great uncle, and he married Sally 

and if he don’t think our sun a great deal brighter than his,||more gentlemen. Here — Bromley —” Dickison, whose {ather, old Adam Dickison, was in the shoe- 
and if he ever smelt buckwheat before?” | «No—no,” said Mr. Smith, stopping her apprehensively ;/| making line, and died rich. I have heard Mr. Quimby tell 

Myrtilla turned towards Mr. Smith, (and perceiving from||‘ I would rather not intrude any further upon his kindness.”|! all about them. He knew all the family quite well, and he 
his ill-suppressed smile that he had heard Mrs. Quimby’s|| “I declare you are the shame-facedest man I ever saw in| once had a sort of notion of Sally Dickison himself, before 
instructions) like Olivia in the play, she humored the jest by||my life. Well then, you can walk about, and look at the he got acquainted with me. Old Adam Dickison was a very. 
literally following them, making a curtsey to the gentleman, ||trees and bushes. There’s a fine large buttonwvod, and|| good man, but he and his wife were rather too fond of family 
and saying —“ Mr. Smith, did you ever in your life see so||there’s a sassafras ; or you can go to the edge of the bank | names. He called one of his daughters Sarah after his moth- 
wide a river—did you ever in your life see such big trees ;||and look at the river, and watch how the tide goes down||er, and another Sarah afier his wife; for he said ‘there 
don’t you think our sun a great deal brighter than yours—||and leaves the splatter-<docks standing in the mud. See how||couldn’t be too many Sally Dickisons.’ But they found 
and did you ever smell buckwheat before ?” thick they are at low water —I wonder if you could'nt count|| afterwards they could not get along without tacking Ann to 

“T have not had that happiness,” replied Mr. Smith, with||them. And may be you'll see a wood-shallop pass along, or|| one of the Sarahs, and Jane to the other. Then they had a 

a simpering laugh, as he rose from the old stump and, for-||may be a coal-barge. And who knows but a sturgeon may|| little girl whom they called Debby, afier some aunt Deborah. 

getting that it was not a chair, tried to hand it to Myrtilla.||jump out of the water, and turn head over heels and back’; But little Debby died, and next they had a boy; yet rather 

She bowed in acknowledgement, placed herself.on the seat —/| again — it’s quite a handsome sight.” than the name should be lost, they christened him Debbins. 

and for awhile endeavored to entertain Mr. Smith, as he|| Good Mr. Smith did as he was bidden, and walked about)| I wish I could remember whether Debbins was called after 

stood leaning (not picturesquely) against a portion of the|/and looked at things, and probably counted the splatter-docks, | the little Debby or the big one. Sometimes I think it was 
broken fence. . and perhaps saw a fish jump. one and sometimes t’other. I dare say, Miss Atwood, you 
In the meantime Mrs. Quimby continued to call on the|} « [t’s all bashfulness —nothing inthe world but basbful-) can tell, as you belong to the family.” 

attention of those around her. To some the old lady was a/|ness,” parsued Mrs. Quimby ; “that’s the only reason Mr./| “I am glad that I can set this question at rest,” replied 

source of amusement, to others of disgust and annoyance.|/Smith don’t talk.” Miss Atwood, smiling heroically ; “I have heard the circum- 

By this time they all understood who she was, and how she|} “ For my part,” said a very elegant looking girl, “I am} stance mentioned when my father has spoken of his great- 

happened to be there. Fixing her eyes on a very dignified|| perfectly willing to impute the taciturnity of Mr. Smith andjj uncle Jemmy the chinaman, and of the shoemaker’s family 

and fashionable looking young lady, whom she had heard||:that of all other silent people to modesty. But yet I mast/|into which uncle Jemmy married, and in which were the 
addressed as Miss Lybrand, and who with several others||say, that as far as I have had opportunities of observing,|| two Sallys. Debbins was called equally after his sister and 
were sitting nearly opposite: “Pray, Miss,” said Aunt|/most men above the age of twenty have sufficient courage to|| his aunt.” 

Quimby, “ was your grandfather’s name Muses?” talk, if they know what to say. When the head is well fur-|| Then turning to the very handsome and distingue-looking 
“Tt was,” replied the young lady. . nished with ideas, the ver cannot habitually refrain from|| young man who had brought her the flowers, and who had 
“Oh! then you must be a grand-daughter of old Moses giving them utterance.” ; seemed much amused at the foregoing dialogue, Miss At- — 

Lybrand, who kept a livery stable up in Race street: and|| “That’s a very good serine said Mrs. Quimby,|| wood took his hand, and said to Aunt Quimby —“ Let me 

his son Aaron always used to drive the best carriage, after|| “and suits me exactly. But as to Mr. Smith, I do believe|| present to you a grandson of that very Debbins, Mr. Edward 

the old man was past doing it himself. Is your father’s||it’s all bashfulness with him. Between ourselves, (though||Symmington, my sort of cousin ; and son of Mr. Symming- 
name Aaron?” the British consul warrants him respectable,) I doubt whether'' ton, the lawyer, who chanced to marry Debbins’ daughter.” 
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Young Symmington laughed, and after telling Miss At-j|lyzed water ; 


wood that she did every thing with a good grace, he pro- 
posed that they should join some of their friends, who were 
amusing themselves further up in the woods. Miss Atwood 
took his arm, and bowing to Mrs. Quimby, they departed. 

“That’s a very pleasant young lady,” said she; “I am 
glad I’ve got acquainted with her ; she’s very much like her 
grandfather the ironmonger — her nose is the very image of 
old Benny’s.” 

Fearing that their turn might come next, all the young 
people now dispersed from Aunt Quimby’s vicinity, who, 
accosting a housewifely lady that had volunteered to super- 
intend the arrangements of the table, proposed going with 
her to see the baskets unpacked. 

Concluded next week. 


Origtwal Poctrp. , 








STANZAS, 
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BY WILLIAM B. 





°T1s strange, that I should plant or build,g 
Or schemes of busy pleasure plan ; 

So simple and so all unskilled 
In what concerns my span ; 

Uncertain whether my next breath 

May not be lost in death. 


*T'is strange that I so lightly go 
Where slumber doth the senses steep ; — 
What if, all unaware, the foe 
Steal on my sleep ; 
And from soft rest and visions bland 
I journey to the spirit land! 


Tis strange that in the crowded mart 
I do not Death, the toiler, see ; 
None busier in his proper part, 
More faithful, none, than he. 
Out of these thousands, what if I 
Am bid to shut up shop, and die! 


°T is strange that at the bed of pain, 
Whete some poor sufferer sinks away — 
And soul, soon to be free again, 
Peeps from its cage of ‘clay — 
I stand, — nor timely lesson learn, 
That { must go, and not retarn. 


Tis strange that when my precious one, 
A cherub, took him wings and fled, 
IT only deemed my little son 
Was with the early dead — 
Nor looked where sinless infants bow, 
Nor knew he was an angel now. 


’Tis strange, where grasses thickly wave 
Above the churchyard’s narrow beds, 
As thouglitfally I scan each grave, 
And envy these unaching heads, 
Hope flies not to a happier shore, 
Where I shall grieve and sin no more, 


*T is strange that mortals act awhile 
Such meager parts in every age, 

And strut their hour, and weep and smile, 
And wearied, quit the stage, — 

And still the drama hurries on ; 

O God! what prize is lost and won! 


Original Cat mala ttors. 


HISTORICAL ELOGE. 
OF HENRY CAVENDISH. 
Read before the French Institute, 6th January, 1812. 


BY BAROW CUVIER. 














Translated for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


Or the men. whose services we have commemorated in| 


this place, by far the greater part were obliged to contend’ 
with all the difficulties of adversity. The subject of our| 
present notice possessed the rarer, and probably far greater, 
merit, of not having yielded to those of prosperity. His high| 


birth opened to him an easy path to honors and distinctions, 





and the sudden possession of great riches tempted him with | substances exhale fluids permanently elastic like the air.}! combustion. 











‘jjural philosophy. He probably directed the early studies of 


but, novel and extraordinary as these discov- 
eries then were, the evidence by which he established them, 
was even more astonishing than the discoveries themselves. 
The various papers also in which he has recorded the results 
of his labors, are so many master-pieces of philosuphical sa- 
gacity and method, perfect even to the minutest detail, pre- 
senting no deficiencies to be supplied, and losing none of 
their peculiar merits with the lapse of time. It is making 
no rash prediction to say that he has shed more Justre on his) 
family, than he ever received from it, and that those very | 
researches which perhaps excited the pity and contempt of] 
some of his relatives, will be the means of perpetuating its 
name to a period, which the memory of its rank and the re- 
nown of its ancestors alone could have scarcely reached. 
Indeed, the history of thirty centuries plainly teaches, that 
greawgand usefu] truths are the only durable heritage that 
men can leave behindthem. Undoubtedly, geniuses of this 
stamp stand in no need of our praises. It is proper, how- 
ever, to hold them up as examples unto others, and this is 
my object in retracing the life, or rather sketching an out- 
line of the labors of Henry Cavendish, member of the Royal 
Society of London, and foreign associate of the Institute of 
France. 

We say an outline of his labors, for such was his good 
fortune, or his wisdom, that we know scarcely any thing 
respecting him, besides his labors, for his discoveries seem 
to have been the only events in his life. But although we} 
may not look for that interest which springs from various 
and remarkable adventures, we are not therefore to despise 
the even tenor of his course. To be able to enlighten, oud) 
at the same time to be beloved by his contemporaries ; to} 
possess some genius, and still be respected by critics; to be 
rich and honored without being envied ; to preserve his ener- 
gies after performing the severest labors, —this is a combi-; 
nation of advantages so rarely possessed, that one cannot 
help being curious to know something of the particular cir- 
cumstances and causes that led to it. 

Mr. Cavendish was born in London, 10th of October, 1731, 
and was the son of Lord Charles Cavendish, who was also a 
member of the Royal Society and trustee of the British Mu- 
seum. His family, which takes its origin from one of the 
companions of William the Conqueror, is one of the most 
illustrious. in Great Britain. For more than two centuries 
it has borne the honors of the peerage, and in 1694 its head 
received from William the Third the title of Duke of Devon- 
shire. * 

It has been observed that the number of persons of quality 
seriously engaged in the stady of science or literature, is 
greater in England than any where else. The reason is that, 
in accordance with the spirit of the government, neither birth, 
oor wealth, can impart any credit to its possessor, except so 
far as it is supported by talent. The young nobility, there- 
fore, are obliged to prepare themselves for the business of 
life by a course of appropriate studies, and among so many 
young men thus well educated, there are always found some 
who prefer to devote themselves to the study of eternal truth, 
rather than the pursuit of momentary interests. The whole! 
life of Mr. Cavendish shows, that in his case such preference 
was the result of nataral taste, early confirmed by the force 
of domestic examples. Lord Charles, his father, was fond! 
of science, and made some respectable contributions to nat-! 


| 





| 








his son, but we have no information respecting the method 
that was pursued in his education, nor the first steps of the 
latter in the scientific career. His appearance therein was 
sudden, but of a kind that indicated a judicious training for 
the work. His first public step opened a route before un- 
known, and was the signal of a new era in science. J] 
allude to his paper on the gases, presented to the Royal 
Society, in 1766, (Trans. Phil. 1766, p. 141,) in which he 
undertakes to establish the then almost onheard of propo- 
sitions, that the air is not an element, and that there exist many) 
kinds of air essentially different from one another. 

It began to be known in Van Helmont’s time that various 
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cifically distinct from every other class of bodies; and more 
than one celebrated philosopher always maintained that they 
were only common air altered by emanations from the bodies 
that furnished them, though no one could indicate precisely 
wherein these pretended emanations consisted. Cavendish 

|publised his paper, and in a few pages he cleared up every 
obscurity and settled every question. 

He compared together the elastic fluid obtained from chalk 
jand the alkali, that which results from potrefaction and fer- 
|mentation, and that which is found at the bottom of wells, 
caves, and mines, and showed that they all have the same 
| Properties, and form but one and the same fluid, which has 
lsince been called fized air. He determined the specific gray- 
ity of this air, and always found it to be the same, and greater 
by one third, than that of common air. This fact explains 
why fixed air is always found at the bottom of the well, cave 
or room which contains it, and explains some circumstances 
connected with its deleterious effects. He discovered that 
this air is capable of combining with water, and in that 
state, of dissolving limestone and iron—a fact which ac- 
counts for the formation of stalactites, and for the presence 
of iron in mineral waters. Finally, he satisfied himself that 
it was precisely the same air, which is evolved in the com- 
bustion of charcoal, and which renders this kind of fuel so 
dangerous to life. 

His experiments.on inflammable air or hydrogen, as it is 
now called, were still more novel and striking. Before his 
time this air had scarcely received any attention, and was 
known only by the explosions which it sometimes produced 
in mines. Cavendish, treating it as he had fixed air, showed 
that it was always the same thing, possessing the same prop- 
erties, whether obtained from the solution of iron, zine or 
copper. Among the properties which he made known, is 
that of being ten times lighter than common air, a circum- 
stance which our fellow-member, M. Charles, bas turned to 
such good account in rendering aerial navigation sure and 
easy. It may be said, in fact, that without the discovery of 
Cavendish, and Charles’s application of it, Montgolfier’s dis- 
covery would have been of little practical use, since the fire 
which was required in his balloons in order to dilate the com- 
mon air with which they were inflated, was a source of dan- 
ger and embarrassment to the aeronaut. 

The importance of these labors was promptly manifested 
by the numerous results to which they lead. The certainty 
once obtained that there might exist many elastic fluids, con- 
stant in their properties and specifically different in their 
nature, gave rise to the first inquiries of Priestly, which 
brought to light two new species of these fluids, de phlogistic 
air [oxygen] and nitrous air [nitrous gas] It soon began to 
be suspected that the different airs exerted no little influence 
over the phenomena of nature, and that a system of natural 
philosophy and chemistry that did not recognize such power- 
ful and widely-diffused agents, could not endure. The minds 
of scientific men, agitated by that impatience of doubt which 
imparts the principal impulse to exer Cian wer itirown into 
a state of fermentation, if the expression may be used, and 
every one sought to furnish a substitute for the theories that 
they saw were on the brink of destruction. 

The introduction of fixed air among the acids, which was 
effected by Bergman, though it simplified chemistry some- 
what, appeared tu be merely a slight palliative of a radical 
vice that had now become generally acknowledged. In this 
state the science remained for seven years, when Lavoisier 
was struck by the first glimpse of his celebrated doctrine. 
| Observing a considerable loss of fixed air in the reduction of 
jmetals by charcoal, he concluded that the calcination of 
‘metals was nothing more than their combination with fixed 
io One year later, Bayen reduced some oxides of mercury 
without charcoal in close vessels, and thus undermined the 
| principal foundation ofthe phlogistic theory. Lavoisier then 
|examined the air produced by these reductions without char- 
coal, and found it respirable; and about the same time 
Priestly discovered that it was precisely that constituent part 
of the atmosphere which is necessary both to respiration and 
It was then that Lavoisier made his second 


the promise of every pleasure, but neither could turn him| Boyle had observed that they were unfit for respiration ; step. Respiration, calcination of metals, combustion, he 


from the pursuit of his object. 
by the love of glory and distinction ; the disinterested ores 
of trath alone was the moving spring of his conduct. But! 


and Venel had shown that they were the cause of the pun- 
gent taste of certain mineral waters ; Black had discovered 


He was not even actuated || Hales had suggested means for measuring them ; Brownrigg!| concluded, are similar processes —combinations with respi- 


while fixed air is the special product 
But the phenomena of me- 


irable air or oxygen; 
of the combustion of charcoal. 


if he sacrificed that which men ordinarily hold most dear, | that their presence distinguished limestone from chalk, and|/taljic solutions where inflammable air is produced, were not 
the value of his reward was proportioned to the purity of the | ordinary from caustic alkali; and Macbride has directed the|| yet explained. Six more years were required for this pur- 


sacrifice. 
partake of the sublime and marvellous. He weighed the} 


earth; prepared the means of navigating the air; and ana-' 


They had neglected, however, to distinguish them suffi- 
ciently ; it was not generally believed that they were spe- 


The traths which science revealed to his mind/jattention of physicians to their antiputrescent properties || pose, and to Cavendish belongs the honor of accomplish- 


ing it. 
To be continued. 





 Deswltory Selections. 
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TENNESSEE ANTIQUITIES. 
THE OLD STONE FORT. 

Tue celebrated Stone Fort in Bedford County, Tennessee, 
which has Jong excited the attention of the tourist, and the 
admiration of the scientific as well as the antiquarian, and 
which has for ages been mantied in obscarity, is about to be 
disrobed of its mystery. 

At the destruction of an old building in Seville, which for 
the last century has been occupied by a family remarkable 
for their adventures and achievements with the Bucaniers 
who infested the coast of Mexico, Florida, etc., early in the 
sixteenth century, a package’ of papers was found, consist- 
ing of charts and journals, in which were contained traces 
of the path pursued by the Bacaniers whilst in America. 
One of the papers contained.a minute description of the Stone 
Fort, and the adjacent country, including the three forks of 
Duck river. From these papers it appears that “Gleta,” a 
Bucanier vessel, was driven by stress of weather, into a 
small harbor on the coast of Florida, where the pirates found 
it necessary to dismantle their vessel and repair. That while 
repairs were going on, a distressing mutiny broke out; the 
principal officers were put to death in the most cruel man- 
ner, and the vessel destroyed. The party, consisting of about 
two hundred persons, being determined to erect a colony in 
the new world, wandered along the coast of Florida until 
they fell on Mobile Bay, which they followed up antil they 
met the Alabama river. There crossing the river in a north- 
westerly direction, they met the three forks of Duck river, 
where they located themselves and built the Stone Fort, 
which afforded an asylum and a retreat secure from the 
incursions of their then powerful neighbors, the Indians. 
Here they remained some twenty years ; but at length hav- 

ing expended their ammunition, and having lost many of 
their party by disease, a number of the survivors deter- 
mined to retrace their steps toward the border of the Atlan- 
tic. This being opposed, an internal fead commenced, which 
was kept up by both parties with the most unrelenting fury 
and cruelty, until but four or five remained of the colony. 
The survivors finding themselves destitute, in a wild and 
desolate country, determined if possible to reach again the 
sea coast; and having obtained some information from the 
Indians, they took'a westerly course till they met the waters 
of Tennessee river, where they embarked in rudely con- 
structed canoes, descended into the Ohio river, from thence 
into the Mississippi, and landed at La Fouche, (where Don- 
aldsonville now stands,) where they met a vessel belonging 
to the father Hennephew’s fleet, on board of which they took 
passage, representing themselves as being shipwrecked mar- 
iners; and at length landed in France — being the last of a 
powerful band of bucaniers. 

The Stone Fort contains several acres of land, is regularly 
constructed, and appears to have been planned and designed 
by a skilfal engineer. Within the walls are now growing 
trees which bear the marks of antiquity ; appearing to have 
been standing two or three centuries. The country adjacent! 
to the Fort abounds with natural curiosities, sach as mounds, | 
caverns, etc. 


A STORM IN THE WEST INDIES. 

On the 18th of the Fourth month, (April,) when we were 
about fifty miles south of Savannah, we were overtaken by 
a fearfal storm. About eight o’clock in the evening, we ob- 
served some dark clouds over the horizon, and summer-ike 
lightning playing to the North and West; and the moon| 
soon afterwards rose of a blood red color. For some time, 
we imagined that the clouds were gradually dispersing, and 
we hoped that the electric fluid, which was much diffused 
through the atmosphere, would afford us only a succession of 
beauties to admire. But after about two hours had elapsed, 
these hopes were annihilated. The clouds met over our heads, 
and\veiled the moon in darkness ; the rain poured in torrents ; 
the ship flew before the wind; and awful flashes of forked 
lightning, with thander immediately following, gave amplé 
Proof, that the weapons of “ heaven’s artillery’ were nigh 
at hand—even at our doors. Never before had we witnessed 
such a war of the elements; but our skilful captain had fore- 
Seen our troubles, and. our well-prepared ship, with her small- 
est amount of canvass, moved along’ steadily. The dis- 
charges of lightning, however, and crashes of thunder, be- 
came more and more tremendous, when suddenly the vessel 
Teceived a terrible shock. Almost all the sailors were knock- 
ed dawn, and as soon as they could fiud their feet, rushed 
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into the cabin for safety; one was pore in, ‘lightning 
The captain 
himself received a stroke which left black traces on his legs. 
Either a blazing rope, or the appearance of it in electric 
fluid, was seen falling on the deck ; a violent smell of sulphur 
assailed us; both the upper and lower cabins were filled 
with smoke, and it was the general belief and ery, that the 


struck, whether to live or die, we knew not. 


ship was on fire. At the same time the cook ran into the 
cabin, and told us that the hold of the ship (for we were in 
ballast) was filliug rapidly with water. 
large company was preserved in a good measure of quiet- 
ness, we could no longer conceal from eurselves that we 
now were in circumstances of extreme danger. But beyond 
this climax, we were not permitted to pass. The ship was 
searched, and no fire was discovered, the water in the hold 
was found to have flowed only from the hatchway; the sul- 
phurous smell and smoke gradually vanished; the storm, 
after raging for about an hour, rapidly subsided ; the, sky 
became clear; the moon regained ber ascendancy ; our poor 
stricken sailors began to recover; and we were left in quiet 
possession of ourselves — body and mind unhurt. The next 
morning we soon detected the effects of the lightning. The 
sails were pierced with holes, some boxes were demolished, 
a considerable piece of timber was forced out of the deck, 
the main-mast was cracked, and maintop gallant and royal 
yards shivered. Surely we had cause for humble thankful- 
ness to the God of nature and of grace —the Controller of 
storms and thunderbolts, and the Preserver of men. 


AN OLD ENGLISH INN. 

Tue following incident of a visit to England is well told 
in a capital article in the Knickerbocker : — 

Gentle reader, I will imagine thee for the first time seated 
near the small fire that has. been kindled to remove the 
dampness and,air the parlor, in that charm of the traveller's 
life, an English inn. No object around thee seems new, or 
of late acquisition. The furniture is any thing rather than 
of modern date; it has been thoroughly used, and admira- 
bly kept ; every thing is in its place, and speaks its wel- 
come ; nice, tidy, prepared, quiet, cheery, comfortable. 

The fragrant tea is of thine own mixture, two spoonsful of 
black to one of green; the sugar is a study of refinement: 
and the table is furnished with fresh cream: one more 
glance at the Times newspaper, and every thing has been 
noiselessly arranged. A cover is now lifted off, and in the 
deep well of a blue-edged plate, that contrasts beantifully | 
with what it contains, is disclosed that dream of farinaceous 
enjoyment, the English muffin. How it fills and gratifies 
the eye as its snowy margin rests teeming upon the border 
of the dish, and yields to the gradual saffusion of pink that 
crowns its upmost surface! And in the same degree how 
does. its consistency change, from a rich, pulpy, frait-like 
elasticity, into the most inviting crispiness of resistance ! 

It is cut into quarters, as the world was said to be divided, 
when we were schoo]-boys; but the whole of this is thine 
own! ready buttered for. thee moreover with grass-fed butter 
through the plane of the horizon! Thou hast finished it! 
Thou hast drank thy nice tea, poured out for thee by the 
hands,that are dearest to thee in the world! Thou. hast 
“ hast lived and hast loved!” 

The waiter to whose noiseless footstep we were indebted 
for the constant anticipation of every want during our re- 
past, was a hale and erect person, turned of sixty, much in- 
clined.to be corpulent if it, had suited his vocation, with 
white hair nicely combed about 2 sleek and roseate face, 
white cravat, a scarlet plush waistcoat well but carefully 
worn, drab coat and breeches, buckles at the knees, worsted 
stockings, and. well polished shoes tied with strings of black 
riband. “ Hope that you found the saxton’s house without 
difficulty, sir?’’ ‘ Without the least, John; your direction 
was so exact that we could not miss it.”’  ‘ Hope that the 
eggs are boiled to the lady’s taste, sir?’’ “They could not 
be more so.” John gave another glance at the table, placed 
a small bell upon it and vanished. 

To an American, accustomed from his earliest youth toa 
bastling and unrelaxed exertion both of body and mind, with 
hardly a thought of repose unconnected with a state of exis- 
tence beyond the grave, or even of leisure, without a sensa- 
tion bordering upon contempt, a quiet breakfast in avstll 
eountry town, and in a foreign land, is a,novelty. | We pro- 
longed. it for some time, but at last rang for eer and ordered 
post-horses and the bill. 

“ There arn’t no post-horses, sir,” said John. 

“No post-horses ! ” 


Althoagh our 

























“ ‘Noy: sir, ‘all ae. qaciiibes and post-chaises have been 
for some days engaged to start to-day for the Chester races. _ 
The gentleman and lady came up in a return chaise that 
went down again this morning quite early.” 

“ How are we to get on then to Warwick and Oxford?” 

“The mail-coach will be up here by one o’clock, and the 
gentileman.and lady can go on in that, sir.” 

“ But sappose it should be fall?” 

“ There arn’t no danger of that, sir; the Chester races has 
given the travel a cant the other way, and there will be seats 
enough inside or out, sir.” 

“This is very extraordinary, John ; desire the landlord to 
step in; I will speak to him upon the subject.” 

“ There arn’t no landlord, sir.” 

“ Then the landlady.” 

“There arn’t no landlady, sir.” 

“ No landlady ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Who keeps the house ?» 

“T and Betsy, sir.” 

‘* Who is Betsy ?” 

“She is as was the barmaid, sir.” 

‘“ What is your name?” 

‘‘ John, sir.” 

‘* Well, Johu, how does all this happen?” 

*‘ Measter, sir, that is Measter White as was, died ten 
years agone, and left every thing to Missus, and Missus 
when she died, six years agone, called me and Betsev to the 
bedside and told us we must keep up the Red Lion as well 
as we could, till the youngest child came of age, take the 
saine wages as we had in her life time, and pay for the 
schooling and brigging up of the children, and put them all 
out and take care of the rest of the money, till the youngest 
child. came of age, and then let all be sold and divided. 
And I and Betsy has done so for six years, and has got eight 
years more to go afore the youngest child comes of age, and 
Maester John is of age next. week, and he’s a coming down 
here ; but I and Betsy shall make him up his bill as if he 
had nothing to say about the property, as no more he has till 
the youngest child comes of age.”’ 

“ You seem to be advancing in life as well as myself, 
John,” said 1; ‘ how long have you been in the family 2°’ 

‘Twenty years with Master as was, and ten years afore 
with a brother of his’n, and ten years since Master’s death. 
I’ve sarved the Whites forty years last Michaelmas tide,” 

* Well; John, go now and make out my bill; and as we 
are strangers and hardly know what is proper to be done in 
the way of fees, put down for the servants at the foot of the 
bill whatever is proper for post-chaise people to pay who 
have been well taken care of during two days. It is the 
way they do in Liverpool.” Juho returned soon after with 
the note of our expenses. ‘You have put down nothing for 
fees, Joho ; how is this?” 

“JT spoke to Betsy, sir, and Betsy says it’s a new way 
them ’ere Liverpool people has got, and that we had better 
not get into the new way ; that the gentleman can give what 
he likes, or he can let it alone, but it’s better not to have any 
thing to do with the new way.” 

The mail-coach, drove past at the time appointed, and 
proved the truth of John’s prediction by being almost vacant. 
We parted good friends with the Red Lion, chose seats ac- 
cording to our wish, and have often since then adverted, 
with a pleasure not unmingled with respect, to the’ simple- 
minded, but “ good and faithful servants’? who administer 
even yet, as I trust, to the credit and prosperity of the old 
Inn at Namptwich. 


RECOVERY OF MANUSCRIPTS. 

Our ancient classics hada very narrow escape ‘from total 
annihilation. Many, we know, have perished: many we 
possess are but fragments; and chance, blind arbiter of the 
works of genius, has given us some, not of the highest value. 

One reason, writes the learned compiler of LZ’ Esprit des 
Croisades, why we have lost a great number of ancient au- 
thors, was the conquest.of Egypt by the Saracens, which 
deprived Europe of the use of the papyrus. ‘Theignorance 
of that age could find no substitute ; they knew no cther ex- 
pedient but writing on parchment, which became every day 
more scarce and costly. Ignorance and barbarism unforta- 
nately seized on Roman manuscripts, and-ind@ustriously de- 
faced pages once imagined to have been immortal! The 
most elegant compositions of classic Rome were converted 
into the psalms of a breviary, or the prayers of a missal. 

Not long ago at Rome, a part of a book of Livy was found, 
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between the lines of a parchment but half effaced, on which W Ee Ee K LY M A G A Z 1 N E. and die a gentleman, and he is proud in exhibiting a perfect 


they had substituted a book of the Bible. ignorance and at the same time a perfect contempt for the 
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These manuscripts were discovered in the obscurest re- principles of his profession. Hence he is well known at all 
cesses of monasteries ; they were not always imprisoned in the fashionable gaming houses, polite assemblies, theatres 
libraries, but rotting in oblivion ; in dark unfrequented cor- and watering places in the kingdom. So sacred, so honor- 
ners with rubbish. able, so dignified above all other professions, is that of a 

The most valuable copy of Tacitus, of whom so much is divine, that such a character as we have now given, can 
wanting, was discovered in a monastery of Westphalia. It never be viewed but with horror and contempt. It has been 
is a curious circumstance in literary history, that we should well remarked by an eminent author, “that there is but one 
owe Tacitus to this single copy ; for the Roman emperor of reason why any man should be ashamed-of a respectable 
that name had copies of the works of his illustrious ancestor profession, which is, that of being conscious that his profes- 
placed in all the libraries of the empire, and every year had sion has reason to be ashamed of him.” But the licentious 
ten copies transcribed ; but the Roman libraries seem to manners of many of the English clergy are to be attributed, 


have been all destroyed, and the imperial protection availed not to the mere connection of church and state, but to the 
nothing against the teeth of time. miserable and ridiculous custom of founding pretensions to 

The original manuscript of Justinian’s code was discovered a clerical office in the circumstances of birth. 
by the Pisans, accidentally, when they took a city in Cala- 
bria ; that vast code of laws had been in a manner unknown 
from the time of that emperor. This curious book was 
brought to Pisa, and when Pisa was taken by the Florentines, 
was transferred to Florence, where it is still preserved. 

It sometimes happened that manuscripts were discovered 
in the last agonies of existence. Papirius Masson found, in 
the house of a book-binder of Lyons, the works of Agobart ; 
the mechanic was on the point of using the manuscripts to 
line the covers of his books. A page of the second decade 
of Livy it is said was found by a man of letters in the 
parchment of his battledore, while he was amusing himself 
in the country. He hastened to the maker of the battle- 
dore —but arrived too late! The man had finished the last 
page of Livy —about a week before ! 

Many works have undoubtedly perished in this manuscript 
state. Raimond Soranzo, a lawyer in the papal court, pos- 
sessed two books of Cicero on Glory, which he presented to 
Petrarch, who lent them to a poor aged man of letters, for- 
merly his preceptor. Urged by extreme want, the old man 
pawned them, and returning home died suddenly without 
having revealed where he had left them. They have never 
been recovered. 

In more recent times, we might collect many curious an- 
ecdotes concerning manuscripts. Sir Robert Cotton one 
day at his tailor’s discovered that the man was holding in 
his hand, ready to cut up for measures, an original Magna 
Charta, with all its appendages of seals and signatures. He 
bought the singalar curiosity for a trifle, and recovered in 
this manner what had long been given over for lost! 

Recently a valuable secret history by Sir George Macken- 
zie, the king’s advocate in Scotland, has been rescued from 
a mass of waste paper sold to a grocer, who had the good 
sense to discriminate it, and communicated this curious me- 
morial to Dr. M’Crie ; the original, in the hand-writing of 
its author, has been deposited in the advocates’ library. 
There is an hiatus, which contained the history of six years. 
This work excited inquiry after the rest of the MSS., which 
were fonnd to be nothing more than the sweepings of an at- 


Tue Macazine. — Our terms, as published every week in 
our paper, are $3,00 a year, or $2,50 if paid in advance. 
We have also offered to subscribers the privilege of forward- 
ing the money at our risk and expense, in cases where post- 
masters declined to forward it forthem. We this week enter 
upon the second half of the volume, and shall hereafter for- 
ward all bills charged according to the terms, at $3,00 a year. 
We will, however, still give delinquents another opportunity 
to avail themselves of the advance price, and will receive 
$2,50 in payment for this volume, if forwarded within two 
weeks. 


Mr. Pierront. — The ecclesiastical council in the case of 
this gentleman, who have held secret sessions since our last 
notice of their proceedings, have removed the injunction of 
secresy, and it appears that they have decided not to proceed 
as an ex parte council. They have subsequently made a 
proposition to both parties, in the spirit of compromise and 
peace, that both should fall back upon the “ grounds of com- 
plaint ” made by the proprietors against the Reverend pastor 
of the society, in July last, and without attempting on the 
part of either to give their own interpretation of the meaning 
of that document, to leave it to the Council alone, in the first 
instance, to give it a proper and just construction, and exam- 
ine and decide upon the charges accordingly. 

It is understood that both parties have assented to this 
proposition, and that the council will meet again on the 12th 
of April, and proceed with the examination. 

It shoald be understood that the complaints against Mr. 
Pierpont proceed, not from his church, nor from a majority 
of the society, but from a small number of persons holding a 
majority of the pews. 


Coreripce and Tasers. — The London New Monthly for 
January, in an article written in the true spirit of John Bull- 
ism, remarks that “ Coleridge was more eloquent than Thiers, 
but by no means so persuasive.” Now we will leave it to 
any of our readers, whose minds have not been stupefied by 
reading the works of Coleridge, to decide if the above quota- 
tion do not contain a contradiction in terms. What is the 
true test of eloquence buat persuasion? The truth would 
probably be better expressed, if the writer were to say that 
Coleridge was more declamatory than Thiers, but by no 
means so eloquent. The style of Coleridge’s conversation, 
could not have been interesting or entertaining, if we may 
judge from the reports of it which have been published by 
his friends, before and since his death. It was a continued 
stream of declamatory metaphysics, unintelligible even to 
himself, and without any pauses to admit of responses from 
the dunces who were willing tolistentohim. Thiers, accord- 
ing to all accounts, is sententious, like his countrymen in gen- 
eral, and as willing to listen and to be answered as to talk. 


Tue Dacverreotyre Improvev.—M. Daguerre has so far 
improved the manner of taking impressions with this instru- 
ment, that they can be taken in less than one second of 
time, thus enabling him to take the forms of moving objects. 

A still greater improvement has been discovered by Mr. 
Dixon, of Taunton, in this state, who has succeeded in produ- 
cing the effect upon lithographic stone, and in such a manner, 
that copies of the picture may be multiplied with as much 
ease and certainty as lithographic work, produced in the 
usual way. 


Cuanity Concert.—It will be seen by referring to the 
daily papers that Mr. F. F. Maller has kindly volunteered 
to give a Concert at the Melodeon, on Wednesday evening 
next, for the benefit of the “Children’s Friend Society ” 
whose claim upon public benevolence should never be dis- 
regarded. At present that Institution is in, want of liberal 
patronage, as it will become necessary for it to leave its pres- 
ent location unless some arrangement can be made for the 
purchase of the establishment; and in order to do this, an 
extra exertion must be made by its friends. We hope ail 
friends of the Institution will attend. 

Mr. Maller will be assisted by many eminent professors 
on the above occasion, among them we see the names of 
Prof. Patterson, Sig’r Anguera, Baker, Root, the Tyrolese 
Minstrels, and others. 





Zevxis. — An anecdote is related of this famous painter, 
which is worthy of repetition. He entered into a dispute 
with Parrhasias, for the prize in painting. Zeuxis had 
painted some grapes so very naturally, that the birds would 
come and peck at them ; and Parrhasius painted a curtain 
so artfully, that Zeaxis, mistaking it for a real curtain, which 
hid his rival’s work, ordered it to be drawn aside, that he 
torney’s office. might see the painting. On finding his mistake, he con- 

Our ancestors were great hiders of manuscripts; Dr. Dee’s||fessed himself vanquished, since he had only imposed upon 
singular MSS. were found in the secret drawer of a chest,||birds, while Parrhasius has misled even an artist. On 
which had passed through many hands undiscovered ; and|j another occasion, he painted a boy loaded with grapes, when 
that vast collection of state-papers of Thurloe’s, the secretary||the birds again flew at this picture, which vexed him ; for 
of Cromwell, which formed about seventy volumes in the||he said that if he had painted the boy as perfectly as he had 
original manuscripts, accidentally fell out of the false ceiling|| the grapes, the birds would have been afraid of him. 
of some chambers in Lincoln’s-Inn. — D’ Israeli, abridged. 


Tue Lirr or Commopore Oniven Hazarp Perry; 
by Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, U.S. N.; 2 vols. New- 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

This work supplies a deficiency which has long been 
felt, in giving a connected history of the career of one of 
our most popular naval commanders, whose name is asso- 
ciated with one of the most brilliant achievements in our 
country’s annals. The character of Perry, from what has 
been heretofere known, has ever excited an intense desire 
to know more of a man, who, when placed in circumstances 


Aw Opp Way or Improving One’s Styte.—Flechier, a 
that allowed a developement of his energies, displayed a 


celebrated French author of the last century, pitched upon 








eyUreaL Rem, an odd method of forming a true taste, and of acquiring a|jdegree of daring, talent, and masterly skill, which have 

BY JOHN G. Cc. BRAINARD. beaatifal and correct style of writing, which was by reading||excited the admiration of all observers. This knowledge 

authors who were deficient in these qualities. Such a||the book before us furnishes; and we are happy to find all 

Tie ns with aeikoee, practice, so contrary to common sense and experience, must|jour anticipations of the uniform heroism of his character 

. heats the dawn they ur A have rendered him the worst writer of his day, if his taste||confirmed. Although he had few opportunities to distin- 
And mingled into one : had not been uncommonly good. What a fine opportunity || guish himself, previous to his appointment to the command 

I thought that morning cloud was blest, would he have enjoyed for improving his style according to||on Lake Erie, he had acquired the highest respect of his 

BR GReeEs ep Senatly to the meet. his own method, at the present day, among the thousands||superiors, by the efficient discharge of the duties to which 


he had been apppointed. 


of periodicals which are now glorifying themselves by their 
The following anecdote of his father, when in command 


I saw two summer currents, 


Flow smoothly to their meeting, imperfections. 
And join their course, with silent force, of the General Greene, a small frigate of thirty-six guns, 
In peace each other greeting : Genriemaxn CLencyman.—A stranger may be acquainted|| illustrates the character of the school in which young Perry 


Calm was their course through banks of green , 
While dimpling eddies play’d between. 


received his first lessons in naval honor. 


with him for months without ever entertaining the smallest 
The General Greene sailed from New-Orleans for New- 


suspicion of his having been educated for the charch, until 


— ae: they learn, by some accident, that he is, by the virtue of his||port, on the 10th of May, 1800, having on board General 
noel a ar amg ssl cummensd obit office, Reverend. In order to effect this disguise the more|| Wilkinson and his family, and giving convoy by the way 
' toan American brig bound to Havana. When off that port 


she fell in with a British line-of-battle ship, which, when 


A calmer sen, where storms shall cease — of vice and profligacy, and his language is daly qualified by 
near, fired a shot at the merchant brig to bring her to. The 


Fioat on, in joy, to meet completely, his conduct has a most gentlemanlike mixture 
A purer sky, where all is peace. ; proportion of profane language. It is his ambition to live 
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brig, in obedience to the orders of Captain Perry, paid no 
regard to the signal from the British ship, but continued 
her course. As the wind was light, the British captain 
despatched a boat to board the brig ; but, as the boat ap- 
proached, Captain Perry fired a shot ahead of her. This 
brought the boat alongside of the General Greene, and the 
line-of-battle ship at the same time bore down, and, when 
within hail, her captain demanded why his boat had been 
fired on. Captain Perry replied that it was to prevent her 
from boarding the American brig, which was under his 
convoy and protection. The British captain rejoined that 
it was very strange that one of his majesty’s seventy-four 
gun ships could not board an American merchant brig. 
Captain Perry replied, “If she were a first rate ship, she 
should not do so, to the dishonor of my flag!’’ This memo- 
rable answer embraces the whole principle and profession 
of naval honor. It was worthy of Captain Perry, of his 
country, and of the future reputation of his son. 

The volumes are full of interesting incident, and con- 
stitute a valuable addition to our naval history. They are 
for sale by Tappan & Dennett, Washington-street. 


Tue QuaprRoone ; or, St. Michael’s Day, is the title of a 
new historical novel in two volumes, by Ingraham, just pub- 
lished by the Harpers. The scene is laid in Louisiana at 
the period of the transfer of the province from the French to 
the Spanish dominion. It is probably the most able of the 
works of this talented and popular writer. 


Sueet Music.— Wm. H. Oakes has recently issued sev- 
eral new and popular songs, one of the best of which is, “ Pm 
Afloat! I'm Afloat!” by Russell, with an elegant title page. 

“ The Freebooter,” issued by the same publisher, is a pop- 
ular glee, sung at the secular concerts of the Boston Musical 
Institate, and by the Euterpean Vocalists, with good effect. 


Weekly Mecory. 


The office of Messrs. Gilbert & Sons, Brokers, in Exchange 

street, was entered on Wednesday night last, and a large 
sum of specie taken off. The premises were entered by 
false keys. The amount of specie taken was $4,275, in gold 
and silver. Four hundred dollars reward is offered for the 
detection of the thief and recovery of the money. This is 
one of the most‘daring and bold robberies which has occurr 
here for a long season. 
* Samuel Marriott, convicted of several burglaries, and of 
setting fire to Mr. Parmelee’s store, in Washington street, 
after robbing it, was this week sentenced on the several con- 
victions to seventeen years in the State Prison. He was 
concerned with an extensive New York gang, and was 
brought to justice by officers Hunt and Loring, of this city. 
The Birg family, who were convicted here in December, be- 
longed to the same set. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts adjourned on Thursday 
last, having been in session ten weeks. 

The Governor has approved the bill to complete the West- 
ern Railroad —thus securing the early fruition of one of the 
most useful works in the world. 

The friends of Mr. Clevenger, the gifted but modest artist 
from the West, will be glad to learn of his arrival, with his 
family, at Florence, Italy. During a sojourn in Boston, he 
made a number of admirable busts of well known individ- 
uals, which he is now executing in marble from the casts. 

The receipts on the Lowell Rail Road last year were $231,- 
575 27. The expenditures were $91,400 17; leaving a net 
profit of $140,000 on their capital of $1,650,000, or nearly 
nine per cent. 

The Legislatare, last week, finally passed the act to incor- 
porate the proprietors of the Columbia Hotel, in Boston. 
The site selected for this new hotel is on the corner of Tre- 
mont and Court streets, extending from the new Court House 
to the Savings Bank. A plan for the building has already 
been drawn by Mr. A. B. Young, architect, which affords a 
number of fine stores on both streets, many commodious 
offices, and a great number of parlors, halls, rooms, éc. 
The cost of the edifice and site will probably amount to 
nearly half a million of dollars, and when completed, will 
undoubtedly be one of the first public hotels in this country. 

The New Bedford Mercury states that at least two thou- 
sand persons assembled on Sunday evening, at that place, 
to hear Rev. Mr. Pierpont deliver an address on temperance. 

There are fifty-six species of trees in the United States, 
large enough for timber, among them ten species of the oak. 





i\this translation : 





jured the other. One leg was immediately amputated, and 










































cart away the cinders from the dwelling houses. 


of that city states, just one thousand inhabitants for each year 


sold at the wholesale rate of one penny per pound, netting a 


9th day of April next, to be observed as a day of Fasting 
and Prayer. 


templated railroad to Springfield, by a tunnel under the city 
of Hartford, at a cost of $42,900 for the complete arched 
tunnel. 

about being established in the city of Havana. 

is virtually abolished in New Hampshire, by public opinion. 


leans, has been bound over in the sum of $10,000, to appear 
at the criminal court to take his trial. 


Navy Yard at Charlestown. 
that the “Mormon War” has cost that State $150,000. 
master at New York were from twelve to fifteen thousand 


dollars a year from boxes, and twenty thousand dollars a 
year from the branch post-offices. 


} 
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A Vicrm to Science.—The Courier des Etats Unis pub- 
lishes a Paris leer of 8th January, from which we make 











































Uuetwices Directory. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth; 16 Summer Stree 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time ix having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted ,to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain sabscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap, 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repa ‘red. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 Tremont Row. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston: 





The Scientific public have been grieved by the death of 
young Hervey, who was preparing a course of public lectures 
on chemistry. A casting, in which he was trying some ex- 
periments on the solidification by coal of carbonic acid gas, 
exploded in his hands, and drove his body into a closet, the 
doors of which it burst, — broke one thigh, and seriously in- 








sufficient reaction of the system was only wauted for to cut 
off the other, when the unfortunate sufferer died. 

A pension was granted to this victim of science, but the 
order for it was laid upon a corpse. 

The Legislature of Michigan have engrossed for its third 
reading a bill excepting all household furniture from execu- 
tion and allowing every inhabitant of the State engaged in 
raising sheep to hold one hundred sheep and the wool thereof 
beyond the reach of legal process. 

Chief Justice Nelson will preside at the trial of McLeod. 
It is thought that if the counsel for the defence have received 
and should produce evidence that the British Government 
has avowed the act of the burning of the Caroline, the Chief 
Justice will arrest the trial. 

The House of Delegates in Virginia, have passed a retali- 
atory law, “to prevent citizens of New York from carrying 
slaves” out of Virginia, &c. The bill passed by a vote of 
75 to 38. These unpleasant collisions between States, pro- 
ducing and extending and perpetuating sectional feelings 
and prejudices, are one of the numerous curses attending on 
the institution of slavery in this country. 

James G. Brooks, known as a poet, over the signature of 
Florio, and for many years as an editor, died, on the 21st 
inst., at Albany, New York. 

They have a steam fire engine in New York, which it is 
thought will be very effective. The quantity and force of 
water it discharges is great, although it does not throw more 
than fifty feet in height, and one handred feet horizontally. 

It has been exceedingly cold at all the Florida posts. At 
Fort Dallas all the Banana and Plantain trees were frozen 
to the ground on the 25th ult. At New Smyrna the mercury 
Stood at 25. 

It is said that the enormous sum of £800,000 has accumu- 
lated in the Dead Letter Office, London. We should like to 
know how much has passed into the treasury of the United 
States from remittances by mail which have never reached 
their destination. 

A single parish in London, Mary-le-bone, receives £4,150 
per annum for granting to certain persons permission to 
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EDITED BY DR. WM. A. ALCOTT. 
Author of the Young Husband, Young Wife, Young Mother, Young Woman’s Guide 
‘ Young Man’s Guide, House } Live In, &c. 
SEVENTH VOLUME. 
Published Monthly — Price $1 a year, in advance — Siz copies for $5. 

This Family Periodical, having been sustained six years, notwith- 
standing the commercial embarrassments, may now be considered upon 
a firm basis, ‘The first number of the Seventh Volume was published 
on the first day of January ; and no pains will be spared to render this | 
volume at least as valuable as those of the preceding years, which have 
been recommended by the Press and many of our most esteemed citi- 
zens, as indispensable to every family. 

This work discusses, in a familiar manner, all subjects connected 
with Physical Education and self-management. It treats on the con- 
nection of Light, Air, ‘Temperature, Cleanliness, Exercise, Sleep, Food, 
Drink, Climate, the Passions, Affcetions, &c., with Health, Happiness 
and Longevity. ‘The Editor takes the ground that a proper understand- 
ing of the constitutional laws of the human body, and of all its organs 
and tunctions, and a strict obedience thereto, are indispensable to the 
highest perfection and happiness — present and future — of every living 
human being. He deems this knowh-dge more and more indispensable, 
in proportion to the progress of civilization and refinement. ‘The work 
is pledged to support no system, nor set of principles, any farther than 
that system and those price ipige can be proved to be based on the laws 
of Physiology and revealed truth, and on human experience. 

The work has been approved by Geonce Comesg, author of the ** Con- 
stitution of Man,” as weil as by a large number of distinguished men of 
this country, among whom fre the following : 

Dr. John C, Warren, Dr. 8. B- Woodward, Rev. Dr. Humphrey, Rev. 
8. R. Hall. Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Rev. Dr. Anderson, Rev. Baron 
Stow, Rev. Dr. Wisner, R. H. Gillet, Eeq., Rev. Wm. Hague, Roberts 
Vaux, Esq., Dr. J. M. ys Dr. R. D. Mussey, Prof. E. A. Andrews, 
Rev. L. F. Clark, Rev. M. M. Carll. 

These recommendations are similar to the following, received from 
Dr. Warren ;---** The [Library of Health] is, in my opinion, ar excel- 
lent publication. It seems to be well adapted to aid in the great re- 
form in habits and customs which is now going on in this country and 
Great Britain ; and which, it may be hoped, will extend to other parts 
of the world. [beg leave to recoinmend this little work to a'l who are 
desirous of promoting their health of body and tranquillity of mind.” 

Many of the most respectable journals in the country have also given 
their testimony in its favor. The following are a very few of them: 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Aunals of Education, Boston 
Weekly Magazine, Abbot’s Religions Magazine, Boston Recorder, Chris- 
tian Register, Zion’s Herald, Christian Watchman, Boston Mercantile 
Journal, Baltimore Atheneum, New York Farmer. ; 

*,* The six completed volumes can now be had, bound in neat style 
for the library. ‘Their market worth is steadily increasing, from the 
fact that complete sets cannot Jong be furnished. 

Published by GEO, W. LIGHT, 1 Cornhill, Boston. 


The population of Cincinnati is stated at 46,382. With 
its suburban villages and Jiberties, the population of the 
Queen City numbers upward of 50,000 ; or, as the Chronicle 


of its being. 

They have a Judge Lynch in New York, a Judge Horn- 
blower in Newark, and a Judge Lawless in one of the 
Western States. 

An English paper mentions that one of the American ships 
at Calcutta recently landed four hundred tons of ice, which 
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EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. [ts morals are intended to he 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its colamns, 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription of the paper. 

Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 


D. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 


profit, exclusively of port duties, of upwards of $16,000. 
Gov. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, has appointed Friday, the 


A writer in the Hartford Courant proposes to ran the con- 


An institution for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, is 
The Portsmouth Journal says that the punishment of death 


Nora, the duellist, who lately shot Dauphin, in New Or. 


A CHEAP BOO. 
Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bonnd, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
The muasic it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
"times the price of the work. 


Commodore Downes is reinstated in the command of the 
The Paymaster General of the Missouri militia reports 


It was stated jn Congress that the emoluments of the Post- 








THE POETRY und T. H. BAYLY. 


Or calm the soul to rest 
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bought with gold, May be a gold es- tranged. 
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2.—Can wealth relieve the -~ uel mind: 


What healing balm can find 
To soothe the bleeding breast? 








- changed; The love that once is 


‘Tis love, and love alone, has power 
To bless without alloy; . 

To cheer affliction’s darkest hour, — 
And heighten every joy. 
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INCANTATION DANCE OF WITCHES UNDER THE WALNUT TREE OF BENEVENTO. 
[This beautiful Air is supposed to have been imparted to the gifted Paganini, in a vision of a nocturnal revel of witches, beneath " far-famed Walnut Tee of Benevento, on the borders of the cea of Calabria} 





Bones or Tur Mammorn.— It is stated in the late report| this habit. The timid horseman is haunted by the horrors 
of Mr. Stealey, the resident engineer on the Kentucky river, |jof a fall. The bold and skilful thinks only about the best 
that bones of the Mammoth have been found in building|}means of curbing or supporting his horse. Even when ail 
every lock and dam on that stream. These bones were dug}/means are equally unavailable, and his condition appears 
out of the bank of the river, never less than ove hundred |/desperate to the by-stander, he still owes it to his fortunate 
feet from the water’s edge, and in no case less than fifty ||habit that he does not suffer the agony of the coward. Many 
feet below the surface of the earth. Some of the tusks and|icases have been known where fortitude has reached such 
teeth of these huge monsters of the antediluvian world, |/strength that the faculties, instead of being confounded by 
buried under the banks of the Kentucky, may be seen in the|/danger are never raised to their highest activity by a less 
office of the Board of Internal Improvement, at Frankfort. |/violent stimulant. The distinction between such men and 
the coward does not depend upon difference of opinion about 

Sixertak Law-suit.— A most singular cause is about to||the reality or extent of the danger, but on a state of mind 
be tried before one of the French law courts. When the/|which renders it more or less accessible to fear. — Sir James 
celebrated Pinel died in 1826, his pupils, M. Esquirol, Alibert}| Mackintosh. 
Recamier, Rostan, &c., thought it right to examine the body. 
and M. Esquifol prepared the defunct professor’s skull with 
the greatest care, and preserved it as a souvenir of his master. 

But on the death of M. Esquirol, M. Scipio Pinel comes for- 
ward, and is about to institute a law-suit for the recovery of 
his father’s skull, asserting that he is legally entitled to it. 


THOU ART ALONE. 
Txov artalone! Then come with me, 
Thy life shall lose its bitterness, 
And sympathy its power exert, 
To soothe, to comfort thee, to bless. 
Thou artalone! My love willstrive 
The heart’s pent feelings to unlock, 
To send its gushing streamlets forth, 
As when the Prophet touch’d the rock. 
And when the mournful hour may come, 
To bid farewell to thee, my own, 
One heart will know the bitter truth, 
And feel, indeed — Thou art alone. 


Onicin or “ Trrxcoat.’? —The Duke of Savoy took indif- 
ferently sometimes the part of France and sometimes that of 
Spain. For this purpose he had a close coat, white on one 
side and scarlet on the other; so that when he meant to de- 
clare himself for France, he wore the white outside, and when 
for Spain, he turned it and wore the red. This is the origin 
of the phrase “turncoat.” 


Tue Gop or Tateves.— Having occasion to recur to the 
former state of society in the Sandwich Islands, we have 

Morat Fortitove Derexpent on Hasrr.— When life is||just heard that, among other idols, there was a god of 
in danger, either in a storm or a battle, it is certain that less||thieves, held by his worshippers in the highest honor. He 
fear is felt by the commander or the pilot, and even by the|| was called Hiro; and among his votaries were many of the 
private soldier actively engaged, or the common sailor ws cleverest men, not from the lower ranks only, but even some 
boriously oceupied, than by those who are exposed to the/|of the principal chiefs. The arts and contrivances which 
peril, but not employed in the means of guarding against it.|/these resorted to, in order to obtain the property of their 
The reason is, not that the one class believe the danger to||neighbors and strangers, proved that this strange represent- 
be less : they are likely in many instances to perceive it)jative of Satan was served with more than ordinary devotion. 
more clearly. But having acquired a habit of instantly turn-|| His rites were celebrated in darkness, at the change of the 
ing their thoughts to the means of counteracting the danger,!|moon. While the husband prowled forth to rob, the wife 
their minds are thrown into a state which excludes the as-|/went to the marae to pray for his success ; yet, if success 
cendancy of fear. Mental fortitude depends entirely upon!!were not always found, it would be with an ill grace if they 








should charge Hiro with bad faith toward his followers ; for 
faithful as they were in makiug vows, they were knavish 
enough in performing them: thus, if a hog had been stolen, 
an inch or two of the tail was deemed sufficient thank-offer- 
ing to him. 

Navaz Anecvotse. — There are many incidents in the early 
naval hisory of our country worth preserving, among 


'which is the following anecdote of the heroic Tingey. When 


he commanded the Ganges, in 1799, being off Cape Nicola 
Mole, he was boarded by a boat from the English Frigate 
Surprise, and all the Englishmen on board were demanded, 
and also permission to examine the protections of the Amer- 
ican seamen. Captain Tingey returned the following manly 
and noble answer: “A public ship carries no protection for 
her men but her flag. I do not expect to succeed in a con- 
test with you: but I will die at my quarters before a man 
shall be taken from the ship.” The crew gave three hearty 
cheers, hastened with alacrity to their quarters, and called 
for Yankee Doodle. The captain of the Surprise, on hear- 
ing of the determination of the Yankees, chose rather to 
pursue his course, than to do battle for dead men. 





Tue Arricans or THE Amistap. —On Tuesday, 9th inst., 
Mr. Justice Story pronounced the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, the highest tribunal in the country, 
in the case of the Africans of the Amistad. As was expect- 
ed, the decision of the District Court of Connecticut was 
affirmed in every important respect, with the exception of 
sending the negroes back to Africa. They are, by the de- 
cision of this tribunal, discharged as free men. The decision 
of the Court was unanimous, with the exception of Judge 
Baldwin of Pennsylvania, who gave no written dissent. 

Desrise no one; for every one knows something which 
thou knowest not. 
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